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THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 
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Produced under the direction of Agnes Scott Yost 
Scene I—Dr. Dexter’s Study. A morning in mid-summer. 
Scene II—The Same. Winter. 

Scene I]I—The same. Sunrise on Easter morning. 
Time—The Present. 


PREFACE 


“The Boy Who Discovered Easter” is intended as 
a companion piece to “Why the Chimes Rang,” 
which in the last ten years has been given over a 
thousand times in Little Theatres, schools and Sun- 
day schools. 

This new Easter play has certain advantages over 
the earlier piece in that the cast is smaller and the 
costuming far easier. It shares with the Christmas 
play in the benefits of being derived from one of Pro- 
fessor Alden’s charming stories; in offering an op- 
portunity for any beautiful church music the pro- 
ducer may wish to use; and in the chance it gives for 
effective stage pictures. Elaborate production is not 
essential to the play. It has already been success- 
fully given in one end of a large room without any 
professional stage equipment. For notes on a sim- 
plified staging see the Appendix following the text 
given herewith. 

No play is written until it has been produced. 
The author is therefore deeply indebted to the Epis- 
copal Actors’ Guild of America for the finished pro- 
duction given to “The Boy Who Discovered Easter.” 
Especial acknowledgement is due to Mr. Rexford 
Kendrick, executive secretary of the Guild, for the 
unfailing support of his interest; to Mrs. Herbert 
Yost for her fine direction of the performance; to 
the group of well-known professional stage-folk who 
gave so generously of their time and beautiful art in 
the creation of the parts; and to Miss E. May Mun- 
sell of Chicago, Miss Alice Parsons, Mr. Robert 
Conness and Mr. Barrett Clark of New York for 
constructive criticism which has greatly helped in 
preparing the script for the press. 

ELIZABETH McFADDEN. 


SETTING 


Dr. Dextér’s study is a pleasant room, furnished 
with plain good taste and enriched by being lived in. 
The right wall has a window looking out on the 
small-town street where the doctor lives. Further 
back in the same wall is a door leading to the recep- 
tion room and front door. 

The left wall has a wide low fireplace blackened 
by long service. Further up stage in this wall is a 
door leading to the back of the house. There is a 
comfortable easy chair before the fireplace, and be- 
side it, nearer the wall, a small table holding a read- 
ing lamp. Beside the big chair is an invalid’s wheel- 
chair, too smali for anyone but a child, adding its 
mute testimony of human experience. 

The rear wall contains two wide glass doors which 
open upon a garden. And flanking these doors are 
low bookcases filled with books. The doors to the 
garden are covered by heavy dark curtains which 
are tightly drawn at the beginning of the play. 
Right center is a large writing-table, with the usual 
equipment and a desk chair to its left. The room is 
adequately lit by the window down right, but there 
is no sunlight, except when the curtains covering the 
doors to the garden are pulled back. 


The Boy Who Discovered 


Easter 


SCENE I 


Dr. JoHN DEXTER sits at the writing-table facing 
the window down right. He is a man. of early 
middle life, good-looking in a manly way. His 
face shows character, kindliness and the dumb 
endurance of a devastating sorrow. He is read- 
ing and making notes from two or three pro- 
fessional-looking volumes before him. His 
manner carries no interest nor sense of des- 
patch in his work. Rather the dogged drive of 
a man who labors to keep his mind off worse 
things. 

After a moment or two his attention flags 
and he drops his face in his hands despairingly. 
From off in the house there comes the peal of 
the doorbell. It rouses DEXTER, who straight- 
ens up, frowning resentfully at the interrup- 
tion. 

MaccIE enters from the doorway leading to 
the back of the house. She ts a fresh hearty 
Irish woman of about forty, the doctor’s 
housekeeper and factotum. 


Maccrr. Are ye at home, Doctor? 
DeExTER. I won’t see callers, Maggie. If it’s pa- 
tients, send ’em to Dorrence. 
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(Maccie nods and goes out toward the front of the 
house as the bell peals again more insistently. 
DExTER turns back to his desk, glances at the 
window through which he can be seen from the 
street, then with quick decision he scoops up his 
book and some papers and goes out to the back 
of the house.) 


Dexter. (As he goes out he mutters) I wish 
people would leave me alone for a few minutes. 


(The room is empty for a moment, during which 
a woman’s voice, clear and sweet, can ve heard 
off stage at the front of the house.) 


Mary. Is the doctor in? 

MacciE. (Off stage) Sure he is. To you. 

Mary. (Off stage, but approaching) I hope he’s 
well? 

MacciE. (Just outside the door) He’s well 
enough. 


(MaccIE re-enters, ushering in the doctor's sister, 
Mary Dexter. Mary is a fine, wholesome, 
sweet-looking young woman. She wears the 
Red Cross umform of a nurse in civil life.) 


Mary. I started in through the garden. (She 
indicates the wide doorway up center.) The doors 
are shut! 


(Maccie has been taking in the room and sees that 
the doctor is out. She draws closer to Mary 
and speaks in a low confidential tone.) 


Macciz. The garden doors have never been 
opened since Phil died. I’m glad you’ve come, Miss 
Mary. Your brother needs you. 
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Mary. (Shaking her head sympathetically) He’s 
had so much sorrow. First—his wife, and now the 
child. We must be patient with him, Maggie. 

Maccriz. Sure, I am! But he shuts himself off 
from help. He won’t see anyone. 

Mary. He sees his patients? 

Macciz. Not he. They’re sent to Dr. Dorrence. 

Mary. What does he do? 

Maccie. (Indicating the desk) Sits there! And 
reads and writes—and broods. 

Mary. I’m glad I came. 

Maccie. It’s no way to live. Not on speaking 
terms with God nor man. 

Mary. He doesn’t go to church? 

Maccie. He does not. He hasn’t the kind of 
faith that weathers trouble. (She listens suddenly 
for a sound beyond the door off right.) UHere he 
comes. He’s heard you. 


(DEXTER enters up right. His face kindles with af- 
fectionate pleasure at sight of Mary.) 


Dexter. I thought I heard your voice. 
Mary. (With cheerfulness) Yes, here I am, 
John. 


(They greet each other with real affection. Mac- 
GIE goes out to the back of the house.) 


DexTER. I am glad to see you. 

Mary. You didn’t act like it. I had to ring 
twice. 

DExTER. I thought it was just some of the peo- 
ple out here—(His voice grows bitter )—calling to 
pity me. I won’t be pitied. 

Mary. (Gently) Don’t let your loss make you 
bitter, John. (He turns from her as though he 
didn’t want to talk about himself. She goes to him, 
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lays her hands on his shoulders and makes him face 
her as she says with conviction) Remember Phil 
and Alice are happy together and waiting for you. — 

Dexter. Vague promises and hopes. There is 
no proof of it. 


(He draws away from her, sits heavily, and drops 
his face in his hands, in an attitude of despair.) 


Mary. (Passionately) Oh, John! Look up! 
And see the proof ! 

Dexter. (Hopelessly) Where? 

Mary. Everywhere! All nature is the proof of 
resurrection! The very flowers in your garden have 
lived—and died—and lived again through all the 
ages. 

DEXTER. That, yes. Goes on in a way. Buta 
personal immortality. A personal God who sees and 
cares? (He shakes his head in disbelief.) 

Mary. “The proof of the watchmaker is—the 
watch!” 

DexTER. (Wearily, as though he had tried in 
vain to think it out) Oh, we talk, we talk, but I 
must see it, Mary. I can’t believe what I don’t see! 

Mary. (Appealingly, her hand on his shoulder) 
John, John! 

DEXTER. (Putting it from him) Let’s talk about 
you. What brings you down here from the city? 

Mary. To see you. 

DeExTER. More pity. 

Mary. (With a cheery smile) Yes, but not for 
you. For Skelly Diggs. 

DEXTER. Who’s he? 

Mary. A little lame lad about the age of Phil. 
I’ve been “specialing” him in the hospital. 

DeExTER. And? 

Mary. I want your help for him. 

DEXTER. How? 
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Mary. Let me tell you about him. Skelly is 
twelve years old and all his life he has lain a helpless 
cripple in the city slums. He has no mother. He 
knows the heat and cold of the city street, but he has 
never seen the country. (With a sudden passion of 
pity in her voice, making it vibrant with music) 
Think of it, John, that little boy has never seen a 
tree growing! But from his basement window he 
has lain and watched—his world. He’s old with the 
cheap wisdom of the streets! 

Dexter. Poor little chap. 

Mary. Two months ago his father died. Skelly 
fell into the hands of the Children’s Society. They 
brought him to the hospital. Carrington performed 
a wonderful operation. Very successful. Already 
the boy walks. When he gets his strength he will be 
just as well as other boys. 

DeExTER. Good! And? 

Mary. Today he was discharged from the hos- 
pital. I’ve brought him down to you. 

DeExTER. (Dismayed) To me? Mary! 

Mary. The ambulance stopped at the garage for 
oil. They'll be here any minute. John, I came to 
ask you to take this boy for Phil’s sake. 

DExTER. You expect me to put a strange lad in 
Phil’s place? 

Mary. Not in your heart, but I thought he could 
have Phil’s little room out there. (Gestures toward 
the back of the house.) 

DExTER. (Wincing) It’s just as he left it. I 
couldn’t put anyone else in there, to use Phil’s 
things. 

Mary. Some other room if you will. Put him 
upstairs. He needs care, intelligent loving care. 


(DEXTER stands brooding for a moment, then he has 
an idea.) 
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Dexter. There’s Mrs. Ards down on the Pine 
Road. She takes just such cases. She'll give him 
wonderful care. 

Mary. I know—she’s fine. But a little austere. 
There’s a heart and a soul to Skelly Diggs as well as 
a little body. 

DexTER. Of course. But let her get him well. 

Mary. Heé is so ignorant. You can’t imagine. 

DexTER. We'll put him in a good school. I'll 
pay for that, Mary. 

Mary. He needs someone to teach him God’s 
miracles. You were so wonderful with Phil. 

DeExTER. (Shaking his head despairingly) The 
man I was died with the child. Since Phil died the 
very color has gone out of the sky for me. People 
laugh out there in the street and sing in the church 
back there—(He gestures toward the garden)—and 
I sit here and marvel that they can laugh and sing 
when the world is gray with pain. 

Mary. Skelly has been gray with pain, too. 

Dexter. The more he needs someone brighter 
than Iam. As soon as Mrs. Ards has him on his 
feet, give him other children to play with and a good 
school. We'll help him, but I can’t put him in Phil’s 
p'ace. I can’t care for him here. 

Mary. All right, John. (She turns toward the 
door, then turns back.) It’s rather a rough way 
out to the Pine Road, and she may not be able to 
take him. Would you mind if I left him here till I 
have seen her and made arrangements? 

Dexter. Of course you can do that. I don’t 
want to be selfish, Mary. 

Mary. I understand, it’s all right. (She looks 
out of the window right.) There’s the ambulance 
now. (She starts out, then stops and looks at the 
wheel-chair.) Would you—might I— Skelly walks 
so little. 

DExTER. (He has followed her look and taken in 
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her want. He hesitates just a shade, then says quict- 
ly) The chair? Yes, of course. The child must 
not be strained now. (Mary starts to wheel the 
chair out up right. He goes to her.) Wait, V'll 
help you with him. 

Mary. I want him to find you here. (She starts 
out with the wheel-chair and turns again to ask) 
Couldn’t we have the garden doors open? I’d like 
to bring him in that way. 

Dexter. I can’t stand it, Mary. You know what 
the garden meant to Phil. 

Mary. Yes, I know. (She speaks softly) I 
wonder what it would mean to Skelly. I took him 
some flowers, some pansies, one day in the hospital. 
He thought J had made them! (She goes out to the 
front of the house with the wheel-chair.) 


(DEXTER walks restlessly up and down the room, 
muttering to himself.) 


DeExTER. I can’t do it. I can’t. 


(A moment later Mary returns, pushing the wheel- 
chair. In tt sits SkELty Diccs. He may be 
twelve, but he looks younger. A_ veritable 
Brownie of a boy with appealing dark eyes and 
a face in which roguish humor and pain have 
long contended for mastery. He is dressed in 
a neat little suit of old clothes and has a light 
overcoat flung across his knees. Mary wheels 
the child carefully down to the center of the 

room. DEXTER has seated himself again at hts 
desk and begun to busy himself with his papers. 
He has made up his mind not to be interested 
in this boy. SKELLY’s manner has been modeled 
on the leader of a tough gang. He bristles un- 
consciously at DEXTER’S indifference.) 
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Mary. Skelly, this is my big brother. John, this 
is Skelly Diggs. 

DExTER. (Without looking at the boy) How do 
you do, Skelly? 

SxELLty. (Hard as nails) Fine. How’s your- 
self, Old-timer ? 

DeExTER. .Very well, thank you. 


(Apparently that is all the conversation either has to 
offer. Their mouths are shut, as though netther 
intended ever to open his again. Mary looks 
helplessly from one to the other.) 


Mary. My brother is going to take care of you 
for a few minutes, Skelly, while I look up a place for 
you to stay. (SKELLY accepts this without com- 
ment, but his eyes question the man swiftly, then 
survey the room. Evidently the inspection is satis- 
factory, for he looks up at Mary with a nod. She 
turns to JoHN.) He’s had a long ride. 

DexTer. Perhaps he had better lie down for a 
while. 

SKELLY. (Shaking his head with decision) Heck! 
Bin er yin’ down in the amb’lance all day. 

Mary. (Pats his shoulder and turns to depart) 
Back in a jiffy, dear. (SKELLY nods again.) 

ee How long since he had something to 
eat: 


(A gleam comes into the boy's face. He begins to 
take an interest in DEXTER.) 


i. Mary. Nothing since breakfast. That’s a good 
idea. 

DEXTER. Maggie’s out in the yard. Call to her 
as you pass and tell her to bring him some bread and 
butter and milk, and some fruit. 

Mary. Thanks, I will. (She goes out up right.) 
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(SKELLY turns and looks after her uneasily. He 
shivers and pulls the coat up around him. Still 
DEXTER does not turn nor look at the child. 
He pretends to be busy at his desk, but really 
is doing nothing. SKELLY evidently has some- 
thing on his mind, for he begins to eye DEXTER 
uneasily. Finally he speaks.) 


SKELLY. Yer a doc, ain’t ye? 

DeExTER. Yes, how did you know? 

SKELLy. ’Cause. Yer so awful clean. I kin tell. 
(He wags his head knowingly.) Her ye call “Mag- 
gie’s” yer nurse, ain’t she? 

DeExTER. No. She’s my cook and housekeeper. 


(SKELLY turns this over in his mind for a moment 
with growing uneasiness, then he blurts out.) 


SKELLy. Say, Doc, I don’t want nothin’ ter eat. 

DEXTER. (Gruffly) Oh, yes, you must have 
something to eat. 

SKELLY. (Resolutely) Naw. 


(Intrigued by his curiosity at last DEXTER turns and 
looks at the boy. He has, however, no notion 
of being won to any friendliness for this tough 
youngster. His manner ts professional.) 


DExTER. Why not? What’s the matter? 


(SKELLY gives DEXTER a long appraising look, in 
which he studies the man’s face and decides 
he’s to be trusted.) 


SKELLY. She—she’ll want ter wash me, ef she 


comes in. 
DexTER. Who? 
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SxeLty. Her. Thet woman. They ail do it. 
Ye kaint keep ’em off. 

Dexter. You don’t like to be washed? 

SKELLY. (Shivering together with a wistful face) 
It’s th’ worst thing they does ter ye. You tell her, 
Doc, thet I ain’t hungry. Don’t let her come in. Ye 
know how wimmin is. They give ye one look—an’ 
they want ter wash ye! (Underneath SKELLy’s 
toughest manner there lurks an element of pathos 
and he drops the armor of his hardness here, for tt 
is a moment “when a feller needs a friend.” In spite 
of himself, DEXTER is won to gruff protection.) 

DexTER. She shall not. I won’t let her. 

SKELLY. (With a deep knowledge of women) 
Ye kain’t help it, Doc, they ain’t nothin’ kin stop ’em. 
She’ll do it. 

DExTER. No, no, she'll never think of it. Here 
she comes now. 


(SKELLY fairly cowers in his chair. MacGIE en- 
ters from up right, bearing a tray, on which ts 
a glass of milk, some bread and butter and a 
rosy apple. DEXTER quickly clears a little table, 
which 1s evidently an old companion piece to 
the wheel-chair. He brings it down beside SKEL- 
Ly and MaccIE sets the tray before SKELLY. 
Then she turns a determined eye on the boy.) 


Macaig. Ill wash him up a bit. 


(SKELLY gives DEXTER a look of terror and conveys 
“I told you so!” by a lift of the eyebrow.) 


DEXTER. (Halting Maccie with a gesture) Wash 
him? No, no, don’t trouble. 

MacciE. (Ignoring the opposition) It’s no 
trouble. (She starts to wheel the boy out. SKELLY 
gives DEXTER an imploring look.) 
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DeExTER. But he doesn’t need it, Maggie. (He 
refers it to SKELLY.) You don’t need it, do you? 

SKELLy. Sure not. Th’ doc sez it’ll give me 
spasms. 

Macciz. (With a deep contempt) Nonsense. 
A good washing never hurt anybody yet. (She con- 
veys the idea that the opposition ts only confirming 
her in her original intention. If they say much more 
she'll make a full bath.) 


(DEXTER and SKELLY are conferring together by 
significant glances. The doctor puts on a look 
of great professional gravity.) 


Dexter. I don’t agree with you, Maggie. I’ve 
had cases where the application of water brought on 
very serious complications. 


(MaccIE looks at him in amazement. After all he’s 
the doctor.) 


Macciez. You mean it, sir? ; 
Dexter. (Whimsically) Absolutely. I wouldn’t 
have him washed for worlds. 


(She looks at the doctor to see if he ts serious. Ap- 
parently he is. SKELLY assumes the exalted 
station in her mind which any woman accords 
to an interestingly serious case. She gives him 
a look in order to fix his clinical appearance in 
her mind. He returns the compliment with a 
wicked grin. She looks from him to the doc- 
tor, but DEXTER ts highly serious. She turns 


to go, and as she passes DEXTER she shakes her 
head.) 


MacciEeE. (In a commiserating tone) Well, I 
thought meself he looked bad. It’s a sad case, sir. 
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(She pauses at the door to say inquiringly) 1 could 
be rubbing off his hands with a little damp cloth? 
(DExTER shakes his head determinedly. SKELLY 
shivers at the thought.) No? Well! You're the 
doctor! (She goes back to her kitchen.) 


(SKELLY watches her off with surprised satisfac- 
tion. DEXTER has won him. Ther are pals 
and fellow conspirators, though DEXTER still 
fights at intervals to regain his morose indtffer- 
ence.) 


SKELLy. (With a broad grin) I takes off my 
hat ter you, Doc. 

Dexter. Thank you. 

SKELLy. Us men got ter stick up fer each other, 
ain’t we? 

Dexter. Of course. (He has been placing the 
things on the tray so that they are convenient for 
the child to reach. Now he gestures toward them.) 
Fall to. (SKELLY, with a little sigh of satisfaction, 
picks up the milk and takes a long drink. He sets 
it down and looks at it enquiringly.) Good? 

SKELLY. (Politely) I don’t mind it. 

DexTER. Mind it? Is it sour? 

SKELLY. Naw. Jes’ kinder thick an’ yallerlike. 
Tough sorter. 

DEXTER. Oh, that’s the cream. It’s fresh this 
morning. 

SKELLY. I kin drink hit jes’ zif et wuz all right. 


(JoHN DEXTER sits in the big chair and watches the 
boy as he eats and drinks eagerly. A softened 
yearning look comes gradually into the man’s 
eyes. Involuntarily he begins to smile a little. 
SKELLY smiles back. There is a little chummy 
feeling growing up between these two. The 
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food puts SKELLY in an expansive mood. He 
grows confidential.) 


SKELLY. Miss Mary wuz a tryin’ ter kid me 
erbout thisyere stuff. (He taps the milk glass.) 

DEXTER. Yes? How so? 

SKELLY. She wuz tryin’ ter make me believe thet 
an animul give us thisyer milk. 

DeExTER. You think not, eh? 

SKELLY. (Scornfully) Applesass! 

DExTER. Where do you suppose it does come 
from? 

SKELLY. (With a knowing and blase air) I 
know! I met up with th’ man wot made it. 

DExTER. Really? Where was that? 

SKELLY. In th’ basement, ter hum on Pear Street. 
He uster come every morning an’ hand it round ’fore 
folks wuz up. Say, he wuz a white feller. When I 
wuz hungry he’d slip me a bottle. 

DeExTER. Good for him! 

SKELLy. Yep. An’ he told me where he got it 
’n’ everything. 

DexTerR. Where did he get it? 

SKELLY. (Assuming the heavy and pompous aw 
of his milkman friend) “Mostly outer th’ pump,” 
he sez, “mostly outer th’ pump.” (SKELLY has fin- 
ished the bread and milk and leans back.) 

DeExTER. I see. Aren’t you going to eat the ap- 

le? 
t SKELLy. (Picking it up and handling it admir- 
ingly) Id like ter keep it to look at. 

DeExTER. I can show you something prettier than 
that to look at. How would you like a pear? 

SKELLY. (With tolerant worldliness) Id try 
anythin’ onct! (He shivers. DEXTER notices the 
movement and leans over to feel the boy’s hand pro- 
fessionally.) 

DeExTErR. Cold, lad? 
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SxeLLy. Sure. Ain’t ye allus cold, a little? (He 
shrugs himself together under the coat that les 
across his knees. DEXTER sits thinking, staring at 
him for a moment. Then he gets up abruptly.) 

DExTeER. I'll be back in a second. (He goes out 
to the back of the house, presumably to the room 
that used to be his son’s.) 


(SKELLY takes advantage of the interval to look 
cautiously all around the room. Evidently he 
approves of it highly, especially of the little 
wheel-chair in which he sits. He wags his head 
at it, wheels himself back and forth, whispering 
“Choo-choo-choo. Choo-choo-choo!” Pretend- 
ing it is an engine. Then he pats its arms and 
murmurs admiringly.) 


SKELLY. Some class! 


(DEXTER returns with a bright soft little dressing 
gown and a travelling rug. The way he han- 
dles them conveys the fact that they were his 
son's things.) 


DEXTER. (Brusquely) Here, lad, put this on. 
(He draws back the rough coat, helps the boy to 
stand and skillfully gets him into the gown. It fits 
as though it had been made for him. DEXTER opens 
the rug and wraps it round the boy's knees.) 

SKELLy. Say! Gee! (He nestles ecstatically 
ne the warmth and luxury of the things.) Hot 

og! 

DeExTER. Like ’em? 

SKELLY. Umhum! Bet yer boots, I do! 

DexTER. Now for the pear I promised you. (He 
hesitates just a second, then turns to the doors at 
the rear of the stage. He draws back the door-cur- 
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tains, opens wide the doors, and goes out into the 
garden.) 


(SKELLY, preoccupied with his new garments, and 
facing the other way, has not noticed what the 
doctor was doing, but gradually the scent of 
flowers comes to him. He sniffs the air inquir- 
ingly, then turns in the chair and looks around. 
It is his first view of a garden. All the lovely 
green and color and sunlight of the yard in- 
vades the room with its intoxicating light and 
fragrance, making it a different place. Climb- 
ing roses hang round the doorway, and beyond 
them is an exquisite vista of trees and flowers. 
Tall stalks of hollyhocks and larkspur nod in 
the breeze and from nearby comes the silvery 
voice of a little brook bubbling over its stones. 
SKELLY, amazed, entranced, sits tense, staring 
out at the garden, his whole attitude expressing 
his excitement. Then he_ stratghtens front 
again, looking sharply to right and left, blink- 
ing and rubbing his eyes, as though he thought 
his eyesight had been playing him tricks. After 
a moment he turns his head again and sits si- 
lent, staring. A moment later DEXTER re-en- 
ters, bringing him a beautiful pear, which he 
lays beside the boy's apple. SKELLY gives him 
a slow appraising stare, as one might look at a 
worker of marvels so great as to seem unreal. 
Then with a hesitant hand he reaches out and 
touches the pear, as though he thought tt might 
vanish at the touch.) 


DexTeER. (Gently and with growing compassion 
and interest) Smell it, lad. (SKELLY obediently 
smells it. A smile comes out in answer to the doc- 
tor’s smile.) Now, eat it. ae 

SKELLY. (Shaking his head) Naw! Spoil it! 
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Not yit! (He turns again and looks out into the 
garden.) Say, is thet reel, out there? Er am i 
kinder light-headed like when they give me ether? 

DexTER. No, that’s real. The pear grew there. 
That’s my garden. ; 

SKELLY. (Pondering, with his wise little ar) 
Oh! It’s a garden! I’m on! There wuz a feller 
in the ward with me what uster work in one uv them 
places. He called it Madson Queer Garden and he 
told me er lot erbout th’ queer things they hed there. 
He sed they wuzn’t reel, jes’ painted up bright on 
wood and fixed with light ter make a show. But th’ 
animuls wuz reel. Is yours got animuls? 

Dexter. Mine has birds, and bees, and butter- 
flies, yes, and there are crayfish in the brook. 

SKELLy. An’ do ye hev fights out there, too? 

DexTErR. Fights? 

SKELty. Yep. Two fellers puttin’ on th’ mitts 
an’ standin’ up ter each other. Don’t ye hev no 
fights? They do at the Madson Queer Garden. 

DEXTER. We haven’t had any as yet. 

SKELLY. (Commiseratingly) Ye  kain’t hev 
everything ter onct. Mebby fellers will come and 
want ter fight when they see how swell ye made it. 
(The doctor’s nod indicates that he has some hope 
of this. SKELLY returns to a consideration of the 
pear.) Hot dog! 

Dexter. I'll show you some other things from 
there. (He goes back into the garden.) 


(SKELLY sits staring after him, then studies the 
pear. After a moment he sinks his teeth in it.) 


SKELLY. Gee whiz! (He eats it ravenously.) 


(DEXTER returns with a rose, a spray of larkspur 
and some leafy switches from the trees. As 
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they talk, he hands them one by one to the 
boy.) 


DEXTER. Do you think that was made of wood 
and painted? (He hands him a rose.) 

SKELLY. (Smelling it and fingering it with baf- 
fled intentness) How come it, anyway? 

DeExTER. It grew up out of the earth, out there. 

SKELLY. (Trying to understand) But—but that 
ain’t no way likely. (He sits, thinking hard, then 
he speaks haltingly) Ye know, Doc, ef ye found a 
dime in th’ street, ye’d know it hadn’t jes’ walked 
there by itself. Ner growed up outer th’ pavement. 
Sumbudy made it! An’ then sumbudy put it there. 
Now this yer, sumbudy muster done it! 

DEXTER. (Sitting down beside the boy and giv- 
ing himself up to the consideration of the problem. 
His eyes are as wistful as the boy’s) Well, what 
do you think it means? What did the—person— 
who—made—it, do it for anyway? 

SKELLY. (His face shows his growing pleasure 
in the beauty of the flower, as he thinks out the an- 
swer, haltingly) I dunno. But ef I made a thing 
like thet fer another feller—I think I’d mean it ter 
make him happy! 

DeExTER. (To himself, half turned away from 
the boy, looking at one of the roses he is holding in 
his hand) “To make us happy” ? 


(SKELLY doesn’t hear him. He has been investigat- 
ing one of the leafy branches DEXTER has laid 
on his table and now he spies something on tt.) 


SKELLY. Oh, say! Gee! Look, look! What’s 
that? 

DEXTER. (Turning back to him and bending over 
the branch) That? That’s a caterpillar. A fine 
big one. See how beautifully he’s marked. 
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SKELLY. Huh! All dressed up, ain’t he? Looks 
like a cop’s uniform with them brass buttings! Is 
he yourn? j 

DeExTER. Why, I suppose he is. One of the ani- 
mals in my garden. Would you like to have him? 

SKELLY. (With shining eyes) Id be proud ter. 

DExTER. (With a mock magnificent gesture) 
Pray accept him, as a slight token of my regard. 

SKELLY. Much obliged! Hot dog! (He betrays 
his delight by a sudden radiant smile.) He’s a-look- 
in’ at me! Hekin walk! An’ eat! ’N’ everything! 
He walks like a gumshoe bull. (SKELLY gestures a 
heavy-footed pompous gait.) 


(DExtER has gone to the table, picked up a little 
cardboard box, takes out his knife and cuts a 
slit in the cover. He talks as he works away.) 


DexTER. He must have a house to live in. And 
a window to breathe through. (He brings the box 
to SKELLY.) Here. And you must put fresh leaves 
in every day for him to crawl on and eat. 

SKELLY. (Breathless with excitement) Oh, I 
will. Goin’ ter put him in now? 

DExTER. Right now. (He holds the box under 
the branch, gently detaches the caterpillar and lets 
it fall into the box.) 

SKELLyY. Don’t hurt him! Oh, he fell! 

DExTER. He’s not hurt. (He gives the caterpil- 
lar some leaves from the twig.) 

SKELLY. I’m goin’ ter call him after our cop on 
Pear Street. He wuz awful good ter me, wuz 
James F. Delehanty. 

DEXTER. What did he do? 

SKELLy. Oh, he uster hang ’round an’ chin with 
me, man ter man, an’ sometimes when he wuz rush- 
in’ a crook ter th’ cooler, he’d bring him ter my win- 
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der an’ wait fer th’ patrol there—so’s I could see th’ 
’citement. It wuz gran’! 


(DEXTER studies the boy's face, his own filled with 
sympathy for the child. With a smile he hands 
the caterpillar in the box to the boy.) 


DeExTER. Here’s your new pet. 

SKELLY. (Taking the box) Patrolman James F. 
Delehanty! (He makes a little salute to the worm.) 
Mornin’, Officer! (He smiles radiantly up at DEx- 
TER, as though he had given him a marvelous thing.) 
Mine? 

DeExTER. All yours. (He drops his hand on the 
boys shoulder in a fatherly caress. His face is 
warmly genial with the pleasure of the moment.) 


(As they stand so, Mary comes in through the gar- 
den. She takes in their happy absorption and 
smiles.) 


Mary. (As she comes down to them) I’m back, 
John. 

Dexter. (With some constraint, realizing how 
far he has travelled since she left them) Oh, so you 
are. We—we’ve been bagging some big game. 

SKELLY. See, Miss Mary, th’ great big iive 
thing! He give it to me! (His look and nod at 
DEXTER show the admiration the man has won.) 

Mary. (As she bends over and looks in the box) 
Oh, he’s superb, isn’t he? (Her hand touches the 
boy’s shoulder and she takes in the dressing-gown 
and its significance.) Thank you so much, John. 
We'll be all right, now. I’ve got it fixed. (She 
picks up the boy's coat and holds it as though she 
were going to take him right away.) Mrs. Ards 
will be glad to take him. 

DEXTER. (Almost roughly) Mrs. Ards? You 
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mean, you’d take him out two miles on a rough road 
to that austere old woman? (Mary looks at him, 
amazed.) This child needs, well, he needs a physi- 
cian’s care—and a garden, and caterpillars—and me. 
(He goes grumbling across the room and lays his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, as though he defied her 
to take him from him.) 

Mary. (Turning to SKELLY with shining eyes) 
Skelly, would you like to stay here with Doctor John 
for a while? 

SKELLY. (With an ecstatic expression of con- 
tent) Say! Would I? Hot dog! (He looks from 
the man to the nurse and back again. His tough- 
ness has vanished for a moment in eagerness. DEX- 
TER’S hand grips his shoulder.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The same room six months later. 

The furnishings are the same, except that the 
wheel-chair has been replaced by a comfortable 
little arm-chair, and the writing-table has been 
cleared to hold a radio set. A cheerful fire 
blazes on the hearth. The glass doors at the 
back are covered by the chintz curtains tightly 
drawn. 

The hour is about four o'clock on an after- 
noon of fitful sunshine. 

DEXTER is bending over the radio, adding 
final touches to its installation. The man has 
changed in the interval. His face is alive with 
alert purpose. 

SKELLY is sitting in the big chair by the fire, 
peering into the black box holding his caterpil- 
lar which is on the chair beside him. Physical- 
ly, he is much improved in appearance, but his 
expression 1s absorbed and distressed. 


SKELLY. (Whistling softly to his pet) Whr-r-rt! 
Whr-r-r-r-r-t! James! (Very pleadingly) James! 
(Evidently James does not respond, for SKELLY 
turns big reproachful eyes on DEXTER. DEXTER, 
sensing the appeal, glances at him, notes his depres- 
sion and speaks with deliberate cheerfulness.) 

DEXTER. Come on, Son, play with me awhile. 

SKELLy. (Not easily distracted) You said he’d 
wake up. He don’t! 

27 
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DexTER. Not yet. 

SKELLy. Couldn’t ye give him a little treatment, 
Doc, an’ bring him to? 

Dexter. (Amused) I’m afraid that’s beyond 
me, Son. 

SKELLY. Jes’ when he wuz beginning ter know 
me, an’ I hed plans fer his trainin’ an’ all! 

DExTER. Come, here’s the radio all set up and 
working at last. Don’t you want to try it? 

SKELLY. (With slight interest) What kin it do? 

Dexter. Miracles! And we may take our pick. 
(He indicates the knobs.) We turn a little knob, 
and we hear a man in Washington talk, or an or- 
chestra in Chicago, or a church service in New 
York, here in our home. 

SKELLY. (Very hard-boiled) Say, hev a heart! 

DeExTER. You think it can’t be done? 

SKELLY. (Shaking his head determinedly, his 
tone is final) Banana oil! (He turns lstlessly 
away.) 

DexTER. Indeed? (He turns a knob.) 

VOICE FROM THE Rapio. “A special memorial 
service at St. Thomas’s Church will be broadcasted 
at four-thirty this afternoon.” 


(DEXTER is watching SKELLY. The boy starts and 
listens, but his attention is not on the radio. 
He has turned toward the door which leads to 
the front of the house, and ts staring at it, evi- 
dently expecting someone to enter. DEXTER 
cuts off the voice.) 


eee os (Pointing to the door up right) Who’s 
that: 


DExTER. “That” was the radio. 

SKELLY. Naw, I mean th’ guy a-talkin’. 

DEXTER. That voice came over the radio, Son. 
The man who spoke is far from here. 
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(SKELLY does not think this worth replying to. He 
gives DEXTER an incredulous level look, rises 
and goes out into the hall right. Dexter 
watches him, a moment later there comes the 
sound of a door opening and closing. SKELLY 
returns.) 


SKELLY. Th’ door wuz shet. He might be in th’ 
kitchen. 

DEXTER. (With good-humored patience points to 
the radio) He was there. 

SKELLY. (To whom this is beginning to be amus- 
ing) Banana oil. 

Dexter. Is it so hard to believe? 

SKELLY. Say! I seen yer make it. Outer screws 
an’ wires, an’ little bits uv brass an’ things. How 
kin it talk? 

——“DEXTER. It doesn’t, Son. But hundreds of miles 
away, another man has put together another instru- 
ment, with his wires and screws and bits of brass— 
and he speaks into it. 

SKELLY. Well, what uv it? 

Dexter. Look here. Last summer we threw 
stones into the brook out there and watched the rip- 
ples waver to the bank. Remember? (SKELLY 
nods.) Well, just so the man’s voice starts a vibra- 
tion in the air which ripples out to my wires, and 
they catch the wave and turn it back to sound. Is 
that so impossible? 

SKELLY. (Frankly irritated) But, Heck, I kain’t 
see how it does it. 

DExTER. Son, neither can I. It is miraculous. 
We only know that men have found out that if they 
put their little screws together, so and—so, this won- 
derful thing happens. Think of it! For uncounted 
years the world has gone on spinning through space, 
wrapped in the air we breathe. Men have made a 
phrase and said: “It is as empty as the air.” And 
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all the while the air instead of being empty was 
pulsing with the pain and glory of the world! No 
cry, no prayer, no song was uttered, but rang around 
the world and out to space! We have stood like 
deaf men in a tumult and heard nothing “while day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge.” (He has spoken rapidly, pouring 
out his words, then suddenly catches himself with 
the Bible phrase on his lips, as though tt had 
brought him to an unexpected end.) 


(SKELLY, fascinated by the talk, has drawn nearer 
and nearer, listening absorbedly, his eyes lu- 
minous with wonder. As DEXTER finishes, 
SKELLY stands thinking it over. He looks at 
the radio, gives DEXTER a long look, half-trust, 
half-disbelief, then scepticism triumphs.) 


SKELLY. Ye know, Doc, J don’t mind yer talkin’ 
funny, but I wouldn’t tell nothin’ like thet ter the 
cop out here ef I was you. (DEXTER regards him 
with whimsical despair. SKELLY turns back to the 
box holding the caterpillar, and tries once again to 
attract its attention.) Wh-r-r-r-rt! James! (Find- 
ing James deaf to his pleading, the boy starts to 
curl up again in the big chair. DEXTER regards him 
with a keen professional eye.) 

DEXTER. You haven’t been out today, Son. 

SKELLY. (Listlessly) Naw. Whaffer? 

DexTER. Fresh air and exercise. Feel all right? 

SKELLY. Sure. 

Dexter. Then go take a run in the garden. 
(DEXTER goes up back, draws one of the chintz 
curtains aside and reveals the garden lying winter- 
bound and bleak, the naked branches of a tree tap-. 
ping against the glass door.) 
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(SKELLY, watching him, draws back and shivers. 
The sight of the garden means more than mere 
physical cold to him. It chills his heart and 
frightens him.) 


SKELLY. (With sudden bitterness) Not there! 
Not no more! 

Dexter. (Laying a kindly hand on the boy's 
shoulder) Why, Son, don’t feel that way about the 
garden. I’ve told you over and over again that the 
flowers and the trees will come back in the spring. 


(SKELLy is hard-boiled, and more or less inarticu- 
late, especially when he feels deeply. Emotion 
makes him silent. He faces DEXTER now with 
the eloquent distress that a dog might convey, 
then he shakes his head, and after a moment of 
struggle he almost gulps the words out.) 


‘SKELLY. They’re dead! How kin they? 

Dexter. (Trying to find a thought where their 
minds can meet in common) You know, I can’t re- 
alize that you have never seen a tree come out in the 
spring! (SKELLY shakes his head.) But you did 
see the trees and flowers grow here last summer? 
(The boy nods assent.) Very well then, that’s what 
they’ll do next spring. 

SKELLY. But they wuz alive then, now they’re 
dead! I seen’em die! Ye kain’t tell me! 

DExTeR. (Earnesily) If I could only make you 
believe me. 

SKELLY. Ye know, Doc, I ain’t no parlor pet. I 
seen a loter life. I know what I know. How kin I 
believe wot I don’t see? 

DExTER. Last summer, when I took you up on 
the hill and showed you the heavens full of stars, 
you could hardly believe what you did see. 

SKELLY. (Humbly) They didn’t seem no way 
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real, Doc. (DEXTER sits thinking, staring before 
him. He has forgotten SKELLY’s mental conflicts 
in his own.) On Pear Street we hadn’t only one 
star an’ I always t’ought th’ Ed’son Company put it 
there. It was turned on ’bout the same time as th’ 
rest of th’ street-lights. (He sees that DEXTER has 
hardly heard him. He goes to the man and lays a 
hand on his knees.) Do you believe things ye don’t 
see? (DEXTER hesitates, then he accepts the chal- 
lenge.) 

Dexter. Yes. Thousands of things that I only 
know because someone has told me they are true. 
Someone in whose truth and kindness I have learned 
to trust. (DEXTER turns to SKELLY with great sin- 
cerity and earnestness.) Son, have I ever told you 
an untruth? 

SKELLY. (Promptly) Yep. 

_ DExTER. When? 

SKELLy. Ye sed James F. Delehanty wasn’t dead. 

Dexter. And I tell you he is not. He will live 
again more wonderfully than before. (The boy 
turns his face away, tense, sceptical, DEXTER speaks 
with compassion) Never mind, Son, I don’t want 
to force you to think as I do. Some day will bring 
the spring. Then you will see. Go out now and 
take your exercise. 

SKELLY. (Wistfully looking at the fire) Yer th’ 
doc! (He goes to the hallway off stage left, gets a 
warm jacket and cap and puts them on.) 

DEXTER. Yes, and the “doc” wants you to be a 

credit to him. Going to take you to the city next 
spring and show you to Carrington. It’s up to you 
to get round and rosy and hard as nails and do me 
proud. 
_ SKELLY. (Responding gallantly) Say, I’m a-go- 
in’ ter git th’ pep uv a fire-engine fer you. I ain’t 
a-goin’ ter hev him thinkin’ you ain’t there wit’ th’ 
goods! 
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“Son! Listen to me! God is not mad, certainly not at you! 
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DEXTER. That’s the talk! 


(SKELLY flings open the door, and the rush of cold 
air that comes startles them both.) 


SKELLyY. Gee! Cold! 

DEXTER. Real winter at last! Feels stormy! 
Out with you! Make it snappy! 

SKELLY. (As he disappears) Sure thing! 


(DEXTER waves to him encouragingly, then he 
closes the door. His attention focuses again on 
the radio. He comes down to it and turns a 


knob.) 


VoricE. (From the radio) “Weather for the 
North Atlantic States. A disturbance of great in- 
tensity is central off the Jersey Coast and moving 
northward with unusual velocity. It is attended by 
a gale of hurricane speed and shipping interests are 
warned accordingly.” 

DexTER. (With a polite little nod of thanks to 
the radio) Really! Thank you, kind friend. (He 
shuts off the radio, goes to the window to study the 
sky. SKELLY flings open the garden door and comes 
in. His face ts full of consternation.) 

SKELLY. Doc! Th’ brook’s—gone! 

DEXTER. “Gone ?”—Frozen? 

SKELLYy. It don’t move! And all the things, the 
little dear things in it, th’ crayfish wot pinched me, 
an’ th’ water spiders an’ th’ little fish. They’re all 
dead, too. I kin see ’em lyin’ there in th’ water. (A 
sob breaks his voice.) 

DEXTER. Well, well, Son, we must see about this. 
(He goes out into the yard, SKELLY stands looking 
after him. A second later DEXTER returns.) Sure 
enough, Son. Everything frozen stiff. Anda storm 
on the way beside. (The wind whistles round the 
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house, in the first faint moan of the coming storm.) 
Hear that wind? 

SKELLY. I kain’t bear it like thet. 

Dexter. Never mind. We'll shut it all out and 
have it cosy, in here. (DExTER draws the chiniz 
curtains again close across the doors. SKELLY stands 
in the center of the room, a forlorn little figure, 
making a manly effort to master his nervousness. 
DEXTER gives him a comprehending sympathetic 
look, puts an arm across his shoulders and tries to 
draw him down to the radio.) I wonder what the 
poor old radio does when the air is full of sleet and 
racing with a gale. 

SKELLY. (Dragging the question up from the 
depths of his preoccupation) Who made th’ air? 


(DEXTER pauses. The hard look comes into his 
face. If he leaves God out of his universe, 
how account for it to the boy?) 


DeExTER. (After a perceptible pause) The natu- 
ral forces that made the universe, the world, and the 
sun and the stars, made the air. 

SKELLY. Did they make me? 

DEXTER. Yes, they made you. 

SKELLY. Crooked? Like I uster be? 

DEXTER. (Ponders this for a second, then an- 
swers with sudden passion) No! Straight! A 
man let you fall. God made you straight! 

SKELLY. Who? 

DEXTER. God. (He catches himself, he has used 
the name of God involuntarily, he hastens to ex- 
plain) That is the name we give to the Great-First- 
Power that made all these things. 

SKELLY. Oh, “God,” Miss Mary’s God. She 
knowed him well. (DExTER stares dumbly at the 
boy. SKELLY, thinking things out, goes on with his 
questions.) Did God make my worm? (DEXTER 
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nods.) And the garden? (Again DEXTER nods.) 
And—and your little boy? 

DEXTER. Yes. 

SKELLY. Was it God took ’em all away again? 

DEXTER. Yes. (He its thinking at the moment 
more about his own loss than about SKELLY.) 


(SKELLY’s mind is staggered. He leaves DEXTER 
and goes with a quiet stricken look to sit in his 
little arm-chair. He stares before him, think- 
ing out for the first time the problem of life 
and death. Darkness is coming on them with 
the approaching storm. There is no light in 
the room but the twilight and the leaping flames 
of the hearth fire. The wind shrieks round the 
house. There comes a dash of driving rain on 
the glass. DEXTER, noting SKELLY’s absorp- 
tion, tries to rouse him to more cheerful 
thoughts. He goes to the radio and turns a 
knob. No sound comes.) 


DexTER. Washington seems to be through. Let’s 
see what New York has to say. (He turns the knob. 
Nothing happens. DExTER looks up with a puzzled 
air. The storm beats against the glass doors. He 
watches SKELLY for a moment, concerned at the 
child’s troubled look, then he assumes an air of 
rather forced gaiety) Concert postponed owing to 
the inclement weather. (SKELLY does not seem to 
hear him. There is a crash of thunder. The wind 
roars past the house and the rain increases to a 
steady downpour. The boy sensing the storm rather 
than noting it consciously cowers deeper in his 
chair. DEXTER goes to him, lays a reassuring hand 
on his shoulder and says affectionately) Cheer up, 
Son. Not afraid of a storm, are you? (SKELLY 
looks up at him with great trouble in his face.) 

SKELLy. Does God make the storm? 
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Dexter. A storm is caused by conditions in the 
air, Son. (He pats the boy's shoulder, seats him- 
self near him and picks up a bright book, settling 
himself to read. He reaches out and takes SKELLY’S 
hand that lies extended on the arm of the chair.) 
You aren’t old enough to understand all these things 
yet. Let’s finish our story. 

SKELLY. (Putting the story aside with a weary 
little gesture) 1 gotter know something—now! 

DeExTER. (Gently) All right, dear. What 1s it 
you want to know? 

SKELLY. (His eyes wide with lurking terror) I 
gotter know—is He mad—at me? 

DexTER. Who? Mad? 

SKELLY. (His voice dropping to a frightened 
whisper) God. 

Dexter. (Trying to soothe the boy) God is not 
mad, dear. 

SKELLY. He must be mad when He takes things 
away. (The wind swirls round the house with fury. 
The small voice goes on relentlessly, the panic deep- 
ening in his eyes as he thinks things out, step by 
step.) And He made the air—so He must have 
made the storm in the air. He’s awful mad—right 
now! (DExTER, distressed and helpless, lays the 
book aside and rises. All the man’s heart goes into 
the effort to take that look of despair out of the 
child’s face. The wind is wailing like a lost soul. 
The pounding of the rain is continuous.) He took 
all my things an’ made ’em die! All my little dear 
things, an’ James! (His voice takes on a higher 
note of strain and panic) Doc, I kain’t stand hav- 
in’ God down on me like this! I’d rather die! 


(DEXTER drops on his knees beside the child and 
tries to draw him into his arms.) 
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DEXTER. Son! Listen to me! God is not mad, 
certainly not at you. 

SKELLY. (Drawing away from him) You don’t 
know God! 


(DEXTER, repulsed, rises, struck dumb by the truth 
of the boy's intuition. SKELLY crumples up in 
a heap in the chair. The tumult of the tempest 
rises to its height. There comes a terrific crash 
of thunder. The boy screams.) 


DexTErR. Son! It’s all right. Just a tree struck! 
Just a bolt of lightning. (He goes to the boy.) 


(SKELLY, galvanized to sudden action by fright, 
springs to his feet, pushes DEXTER aside and 
stands tense in the middle of the room. His 
face upturned.) 


SKELLY. (In @ voice filled with terror) God! 
Don’t! (He dashes to the garden doors, throws a 
curtain back and stands staring up at the heavens, 
crying) God! Miss Mary’s God! (He leans 
against the door, listening tensely.) 


(DEXTER paces the floor, agonized, helpless. There 
ts a pause when nothing is heard in the room 
but the roar of the tempest without. Then 
faintly over the radio come the noble tones of 
a great church organ playing sacred music. At 
first only snatches of the melody come to the 
ear, over and through the storm, and at tumes 
blending with the swirling wind and the muffled 
drums of the rain in one great orchestral ac- 
companiment. DEXTER notes it first, listens 
amazed and then places it as coming from the 
radio. He resumes his nervous pacing. Over 
and through the storm it steals into the room 
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like a divine and healing presence. As SKELLY’S 
sobs lessen the music strikes his ear. He looks 
up startled, for to him it is sheer miracle, the 
direct answer to his cry. By imperceptible de- 
grees it quiets and soothes him. Now against 
the music which softens to a mere accompani- 
ment, comes a VOICE, a man’s voice, beautiful, 
majestic, tender, electrical in its power.) 


Tue Voice. “Fear thee not, for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of My righteousness.” (SKEL- 
Ly’s face mirrors his emotion, his awe, his comfort, 
his deep new faith. There comes a pause, during 
which the music plays softly, then THE Voice be- 
gins again with exquisite tenderness) “For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life... . And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things are 


passed away. . . Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you. . . Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. .. Lo, I am with you al- 


ways, even unto the end of the world.” (THE Voice 
sinks to silence. The music sweeps on with grow- 
ing emphasis and triumph.) 


(SKELLY rises. His eyes shine like stars, as he 
turns to DEXTER, his whole being shot through 
with joyous conviction.) 


SKELLY. Doc! God spoke ter us! 
DeExTER. Amen. (DEXTER goes to SKELLY and 
gathers the boy in his arms. The music plays on.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENEAIT 


The same room. Easter morning. The doors to 
the garden are closed and covered. 
As the curtain is raised, DEXTER enters from 
the hall off left, followed by MaccIe. 


Maccie. It’s fine to have you both back, Doctor. 
DexTeR. Thank you, it’s always good to get 
home. 


(MaccIE goes to the doctors desk, opens a drawer 
and pulls out a package of letters, which she 
hands to him.) 


MacciE. Here’s all the mail that came for you. 
I meant to give it to you last night. 

DeExTER. It was too late. I wanted to get Sonny 
right to bed. 

Macere. What did Dr. Carrington think of him? 

DeExTER. Delighted and amazed. Said he had 
never dared to hope to see him so strong. 

Maccie. (Moving toward the door up left) He 
should see him eat! I'll be gettin’ back to the din- 
ing-room. He may be wantin’ more. 

DExTER. Any news while we were away? 

Maccie. Not much, but look at your garden and 
what I got from it. (She indicates a jar of for- 
sythia on the table.) 

DEXTER. (Going up to the flowers with delight) 
Ah! At last! (Maccte goes out to the back of the 
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house. DExTER lays aside the package of letters 
and goes up to the chintz curtains, throws them back 
and opens wide the garden doors. There has been 
one warm day and night, and the first faint buds of 
green on trees,and shrubs have suddenly burst their 
coverings and make a mist of green shimmering in 
the gold of the rising sun. From the church beyond 
comes music. The organist is beginning the early . 
Easter service. DEXTER stands a moment taking in 
the beauty, then he goes to the doorway off left and 
calls to SKELLY in the room beyond) Son? 

SKELLY. (Off stage) Yep, Doc. I’m a broad- 
casting oatmeal to my fingers and toes! 

Dexter. Right! Come here when you're 
through. 

SKELLY. (Off stage) Jest a min! 


(DEXTER turns again to the garden. At the door- 
way he reaches out and picks a branch from a 
nearby shrub green with leaf and bud. He 
brings it down and lays it on his table. As he 
does so the box holding the caterpillar meets 
his eye. He looks in it and catches his breath 
with surprise. He sets it carefully forward on 
the desk beside the green branch as SKELLY 
comes into the room from up left. He is now a 
beautiful, healthy little chap, perfectly strong, 
and radiantly happy-looking. As he enters, 
DEXTER goes quickly toward him and puts his 
hand across the boy's eyes so that he shall not 
see the garden as he draws him down stage. 
The growing light from the sunrise increases 
the beauty beyond, intensifying the color. The 
organ music seems almost an accompaniment to 
the spring itself. 


SKELLY. Here I am, Doc. What’s the extry 
about ? 
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DexTeER. I’ve a surprise for you, Son. 
; Sno (Eager for anything) Oh, say, what is 
it? 

DeExTER. The last time you looked at the trees 
they were still bare and brown? 

DKELEY- | Yep: 

DEXTER. (With significant deliberation) Well, 
- Son, the miracle has come! (He lifts his hand 
from SKELLY’S eyes, picks up the little green branch 
and puts it in the boys hand.) See this! 


(SKELLY takes the twig, looks at it, starts, examines 
it more closely and then looks up, his face full 
of excitement.) 


SKELLY. Where'd thet come from? (DEXTER, 
with his hands on SKELLY’s shoulders, bacrs him up 
stage till he gets him quite to the doorway to the 
garden, then turns him so that he sees it. SKELLY 
stares for a second, taking it in. As he realizes it 
he gives one whoop of boyish pleasure and dashes 
out into the garden.) Hot dog! (He calls back) 
It’s come alive! It’s all come back! (DEXTER 
stands looking after him smilingly. The church 
music fills a moment’s interval till SKELLY reappears 
in the doorway, a bit of arbutus in his hand.) Doc! 
What do ye know about this? It’s all come back, 
the brook and the grass and when I knelt down ter 
touch the water I found—these! (He holds up the 
flowers. His voice is tremulous with happiness) 1 
say—Hot dog! What do you say? (He ts trying 
to mask his joy in his old hard-boiled manner.) 

DexTER. (Smiling) I  say—Arbutus! They 
come there every spring. 

SKELLY. (Whose first ecstacy of pleasure is 
growing subdued to awe) It’s so pretty I (He 
looks up at DEXTER and doesn’t know how to ex- 
press himself. He bites his lips and speaks apolo- 
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getically) Big fellers don’t let on (He gulps 
and stands silent in an effort to control his emotion.) 

Dexter. (Putting his arm around SKELLY and 
patting him with a comforting hand) We can't 
help feeling things, Son. Perhaps that’s the reason 
God gives it to us so gently, leaf by leaf. 

SKELLY. He seems to think of everything. 

Dexter. Yes, he does. (DEXTER turns back to 
his table, picks up the black box with the caterpiliar 
and holds it out to the boy.) And now look in here. 


(SKELLY comes eagerly down, bends over the box, 
starts and bends closer. He 1s spellbound. For 
a long moment he doesn’t move, he hardly 
seems to breathe. From the church beyond the 
garden, the music rises again, voices singing 
Easter music with the accompaniment of the 
organ. The sun, now fuily risen, streams into 
the room, shining in a great shaft of light on 
the box holding the miracle they watch.) 


SKELLY. (In an awed tone) Is that—James, 
father? My worm? 

DExTER. (Reverently) In his new life! Take 
him up on your hand. 


(The boy very gently puts his hand into the box, 
and when he raises it into the sunlight, an ex- 
quisite great butterfly, with new quivering 
wings, clings to his finger. For a moment he 
stares at tt, hardly knowing what to say or do. 
He starts to put it back in the box, then hesi- 
tates and turns to DEXTER.) 


SKELLY. Is it mine, still? 
DEXTER. What do you think? 
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(SKELLY looks at the butterfly, still clinging to his 
finger, and then he looks out at the garden.) 


SKELLY. (A little wistfully) I think—he belongs 
in the garden. 
DExTER. Yes, I think he does. 


(SKELLY, breathless, holding the lovely thing aloft, 
goes carefully to the doorway back. He pauses 
on the threshold and holds his hand high in the 
sunlight. For a second he stands looking up at 
the butterfly, then responding to the sunlight 
and freedom, it quivers, poises, flutters, and 
suddenly flies off high in the air. SKELLY 
stands watching till he can see it no longer. 
DEXTER is watching the boy.) 


SKELLY. (Turns and comes down to DEXTER) 
My dead worm flew away! (DExTER nods. He its 
watching the boy so sensitively that he dares not 
break the current of the child’s thought even by a 
word. SKELLY, star-eyed, comes to the great idea 
that 1s beating in his brain.) God must love James 
an awful lot! (The logical sequence of such a prem- 
ise is beyond his expression, but the reaches of hope 
it opens, shine forth in the radiance of the boy's 
look. DEXTER nods understandingly, and puts an 
arm around SKELLY. The music from the church 
goes on in its great triumphant song, soaring higher 
and higher to its climax: “Yet in my flesh shall I 
see God.’ ) 

Dexter. (Still holding the boys hand) Shall 
we go to church and tell God how happy we are? 


(Silently SKELLY nods. Hand in hand, they go out 
into the garden as the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


APPENDIX 


These notes, based on the production of “The Boy 
Who Discovered Easter” by the Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild of America, are intended for the busy teacher 
who wishes to give her students the experience of 
putting on a play while at the same time burdening 
as little as possible the scant leisure of school life. 

Any play which is dependent on elaborate staging 
and which cannot hold its audience by the sheer hu- 
man drama of its theme and statement is no play for 
amateurs. The production in the Guid Hall has 
demonstrated that this play may be given in any 
large room practically without theatre equipment 
and still live in the hearts of its audience. 

For “The Boy Who Discovered Easter’ re-enacts 
a universal and poignant experience. The loss by 
death of Dexter’s son has seared his brain, closing it 
to faith and hope. Against this unbelief is set the 
ignorance of a child from the slums who also be- 
lieves only what he “sees.” The childishness of the 
boy’s intolerance brings home to the man the absurd- 
ity of such an attitude of mind. It comes to him 
that the daily miracles of modern life are as unsee- 
able as the religious truths he doubts. The words 
of the Psalms ring continually through his brain: 
“He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see?... He 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall not He know?” 
Gradually, out of scepticism and ignorance, Dexter 
and the boy emerge together in the dawn of an 
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Easter morning into an enlightened faith in a divine 
and beneficient God. 

Although the Guild performance had the benefit 
of a cast of professional New York actors, such fin- 
ished acting is not essential to the giving of the 
piece. The qualities which are necessary are sincer- 
ity, simplicity, and a reverent handling of the situ- 
ations. 

In choosing the people for the main characters, 
John Dexter should be selected for the vital quality 
of honesty, there must be no artificiality in voice or 
manner. To give the part variety he should also 
possess a certain warmth of spirit which comes out 
gradually in his growing affection for the boy Skelly 
and in his own happiness at the end of the play. 

Before the production one critic of the play 
doubted whether a boy could be easily found to play 
the role of Skelly Diggs. The part was taken very 
successfully by a young actor who did it with ex- 
treme simplicity. He demonstrated that the mere 
presence of a child on the stage created the effect 
desired. He went his simple boyish way through 
the scenes unerringly in the hearts of his audience 
who accepted his unstrained look and gesture, his 
very inarticulate silences and lack of formal tricks 
of acting for the “form and pressure” of childhood 
itself. 

Skelly Diggs should be all boy. Do not choose 
too refined or exquisite a child. It is much more 
dramatic and moving to watch a tough urchin win 
his way to the lonely man’s heart and to follow 
them as together they draw near to the light of 
beauty and faith, than it would be to see a child of 
more spiritual breeding turn to his natural inherit- 
ance. Unless the boy is kept to the type of freckled 
“tough kid” needed, the play is in danger of being 
veered toward a sugary sentimentality. 

The parts of the two women can also hinder the 
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correct impression of the play if over-acted or sen- 
timentalized. They are not sorrowing. Let them 
leave that to Dexter. They should play the parts 
of housekeeper and nurse cheerfully and naturally 
without any emotional undercurrent. 

The man who reads the part of the radio an- 
nouncer should try to give his part the careful for- 
mal utterance of the usual broadcaster. The verses 
from the Bible, supposed to come over the radio 
from a memorial service in a church, need to be 
read with great beauty of voice and enunciation. 
They proved on experiment to be more effective if 
given not loudly and with the voice of authority, but 
in a rather low tone emphasizing the tenderness and 
compassion of the words. 


MUSIC 


The music which accompanies the latter part of 
the play is one of its most essential elements. It 
creates the mood for the climax of the second scene 
and runs as a continuous accompaniment through the 
brief final scene on Easter morning. The character 
of the pieces played in the two scenes is vitally dif- 
ferent. 

In Scene II the organ music is supposed to come 
over the radio and to emerge through a storm. It is 
part of a memorial service in a great city church. It 
should therefore have all the depth and sombre mag- 
nificence possible. 

At the Guild production the music was in the able 
hands of Franklin Coates, organist of the Little 
Church Around the Corner. Mr. Coates improvised 
the music for this scene and did it very beautifully. 
But if a formal piece is desired he suggests one of 
the following: 

Dvorak’s Largo from the New World Symphony, 
or Grieg’s Death of Ase, that is, the middle move- 
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ment of his First Peer Gynt Suite. Copies of these 
two pieces of music may be ordered for the pipe or- 
gan from Charles H. Ditson & Company, 8 East 
34th Street, New York. The Dvorak piece will cost 
forty cents. The Grieg Suite is seventy-five cents. 

As the pipe organ in the church was not available 
for the Guild production, owing to the fact that it 
seemed impossible to get the cues to the organist 
quickly enough, a small harmonium was used and 
proved churchly and effective. In blending the be- 
ginning of the music with the decreasing storm Mr. 
Coates found that by starting the music with chords 
in the bass, the music and thunder merged perfectly 
and the difficult transition was effected without 
the audience realizing when it was being done. Only 
experimentation in each production will show just 
when the storm should die away completely and the 
voice begin. It should be no longer than Dexter and 
the boy can hold the stage effectively. 

The music for Scene III presents a complete 
contrast to that of Scene II. Here the sound is 
supposed to come through the open garden doors 
from the church nearby. Any desired Easter music 
is appropriate. The more exultant pieces will best 
convey the happiness of the mood. Do not be afraid 
of the much-used hymns. They will carry with 
them to the minds of the audience a wealth of asso- 
ciation. People like the music they know well. It 
is possible to use the organ alone, omitting the sing- 
ing, but if there is space behind the scenes for the 
singers and their training does not present too great 
a problem, they will add to the effect. 

Mr. Coates used Mozart’s music for “Christ the 
Lord is Risen today,” Old Hymnal No. 111. He 
also suggests the seventeenth century carol begin- 
ning: “Let Joyful Praise to Heaven Ascend” which 
is included in many hymnals. 

A very beautiful setting for the entire play could 
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be planned by having the organ and choir of a 
church or Sunday school give a program of religious 
music with one or two pieces before the play begins, 
and between the scenes, as well as the incidental 
music called for in the play itself. At the Guild per- 
formance music on the harp before the play and 
during the intermissions proved a very lovely addi- 
tion to the program. It is suggested that in any gen- 
eral program of church music the distinctively Easter 
numbers be not used till the intermission between 
Scenes II and III. 


SCENERY 


There are two scenes to create in “The Boy Who 
Discovered Easter”: Dexter’s study and the garden, 
which is shown in three aspects, midsummer, dead 
of winter and early spring. If, however, this repre- 
sentation of the garden presents too great difficulties, 
its doorway can be located down stage at the side of 
the room and the garden itself not shown, but left to 
the imagination of the audience. This makes the 
play available for those whose stage is limited to a 
simple interior. It was given in this way at the 
Guild performance with nothing but a large wooden 
screen to mask the house wall.on the side toward the 
garden and the end panel of the screen serving as 
the door leading to the garden. As Dexter went out 
and brought in the flowers and fruit and Skelly 
stared at the first bit of country he had ever seen, 
the audience seemed quite willing to accept the fact 
that the garden was there. You can always count 
on the imagination of your audience. It is a greater 
magician in the theatre than much equipment. 

Dexter’s room, which stands through the entire 
play, should be made as attractive and restful as pos- 
sible, good in its coloring and without brilliant lights 
that shine directly in the eyes of the audience. The 
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furnishings described in the text of the play need 
not be slavishly adhered to. It is better for each 
production of the play to use what is at hand in the 
creation of stage effects. 

If the original plan for placing the garden at the 
back of the stage can be followed, then Dexter’s 
room becomes at the times when the garden is dis- 
closed, a mere frame, a sort of inner proscenium for 
the brilliant flowery picture beyond. In this arrange- 
ment of the stage it is suggested that Dexter’s room 
be kept to soft wood browns or some neutral color-, 
ing that will best throw into relief the brighter view 
which it frames, Also the garden doors should be 
carefully measured so that the picture they disclose 
when open is properly proportioned to the main pro- 
scenium of the stage. The audience may not realize 
that you are treating the stage in this way, but their 
eyes will accept the resulting beauty with uncon- 
scious pleasure. 

If the garden is to be attempted it should be done 
adequately. It will require space, as the three back- 
drops will have to be hung in the order they are used 
and one removed after each scene. 

The first backdrop representing a garden in mid- 
summer should show a perspective of trees and 
grass and blue sky, and in front of this may be 
placed some artificial bushes and flowers, as holly- 
hocks, delphinium, and Canterbury bells. A vine 
around the door, honeysuckle or clematis, will help 
with the effect. 

The winter scene need not be so elaborate. The 
backdrop should show bare trees against a gray sky 
with snow on the ground and branches. 

The spring morning will require a third backdrop 
with the same trees shrouded in a faint green mist 
of bud and leafage against the blue of the sky. A 
bush of forsythia placed near the doorway will help 
to create a lovely picture. 
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LIGHTING 


The distribution of light on scenery is the factor 
that makes or mars all stage pictures. In working 
for the lighting effects in Dexter’s study and the 
garden beyond, it should be remembered that any 
scene will seem light or dark in contrast to what has 
preceded it. ; 

The garden on Easter morning will be the bright- 
est spot on your light chart, so it will be well to save 
the strongest effect for that and to work back, grad- 
ing the lights down through the play, so that when 
that scene comes the eye will accept its light as very 
brilliant. The lighting of Scene III will be most 
effective if a dimmer is used and the light grows as 
a sunrise would make it do, through the scene to the 
end of the play. 

A dimmer on eight lights, four on each side of the 
stage, will cost about twenty-two dollars and be a 
valuable equipment for many plays. A baby spot- 
light, which will throw a flood of illumination on the 
garden, can be hired for a few dollars. Electrical 
effects on the stage, to be either safe or effective, 
should only be handled by an experienced electrician. 

The second brightest light should be on the garden 
in Scene I, when it represents an afternoon in 
midsummer. Here, the baby spot shou'd be masked 
by a screen of amber gelatine, which will give a 
warm effect of sunset. 

The garden in winter comes third in the decreas- 
ing light effects, for even this will be brighter than 
the interior. The snow on the ground will give a 
cold grayish light, but as it is supposed to be shown 
in the gloom of a late afternoon and just before a 
storm, the light should be kept subdued. 

If the dimmer is available and is attached to the 
lights used in the interior representing Dexter’s 
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study, it will be a great help in the oncoming storm. 
The lights should be turned down by imperceptible 
gradations until the climax of the storm is reached, 
after which as it passes the lights should go grad- 
ually up again. Care must be taken never to turn 
the lights so low that the faces of the actors are ob- 
scured. 

The lighting of Dexter’s room is the fourth lowest 
in general tone. If an open fire can be suggested it 
will give a touch of color, but is not essential. The 
important thing is to keep this framing interior light 
enough so that the faces are clearly seen and yet not 
so bright that it detracts from the brilliant effect 
of the garden. 


COSTUMING 


The costuming of this play is so simple that it 
hardly needs comment. Dexter can wear the same 
suit throughout, varying it slightly by using a light- 
weight house-coat in Scenes I and III, and chang- 
ing to the coat that matches his suit for Scene II. 

Skelly comes from the hospital in Scene I and 
has probably been outfitted there in clothing that is 
clean but worn, evidently second-hand. The dress- 
ing-gown and light travelling rug which Dexter puts 
around him in Scene I are beautiful, bright little 
things he has bought for his dead son and will seem 
very fine to the child. In Scene II Skelly has been 
with Dexter long enough to have acquired a new 
warm suit which fits him, though even this should 
not look like a rich child attired for dancing school. 
He is a simple little boy at home in a small town. 
In this scene he will need an overcoat andacap. In 
Scene III he can wear the same suit as Scene II. 

Maggie, the housekeeper, would wear any plain 
summer gingham, very clean-looking, and a white 
starched apron. 
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Mary Dexter, as a nurse riding in an ambulance, 
would wear her white uniform and cap just as in the 
hospital, but she would probably have taken off her 
apron. The Red Cross nurse’s cape is a beautiful 
and picturesque garment, made of heavy dark-blue 
material iined with bright red flannel. It comes be- 
low the knees and is usually worn with the fronts 
thrown back, showing the bright lining. Although 
it is worn by the Red Cross nurses only for military 
or disaster duty, yet it has been adopted by a number 
of hospitals, dispensing, of course, with the Red 
Cross insignia. If it can be secured it will prove a 
delightful bit of color in the scene. 


FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES 


For Scene I: 

Writing-table for Dexter and on it three or four 
scientific-looking books, inkstand, writing-paper, 
pen, pencil, a blotter and a cardboard box. This 
contains clips or rubber bands and Dexter empties 
them out when he takes it for the caterpillar. This 
box should be large enough to.hold the butterfly in 
Scene ITT. 

A desk-chair beside the table. 

An easy-chair beside the fireplace. 

A wheel-chair for Skelly. 

Any other convenient furniture suitable for a 
man’s study. 

A doorbell. 

A rose, a spray of delphinium. 

A caterpillar wired to a branch. (See note fol- 
lowing. ) 

A lunch for Skelly, calling for a tray covered by a 
clean napkin, a glass of milk, some crackers or bread 
and butter, and an apple. . 

A pear brought in from the garden. 

A small table to hold the luncheon tray. 
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Dressing-gown for Skelly. 
Travelling rug for Skelly. 
ety chintz curtains if the garden doors are of 
glass. 


For Scene II: 

Small easy-chair to take the place of the wheel- 
chair. 

Radio set. 

Loud speaker for the radio. 

Skelly’s overcoat. 

Skelly’s cap. 

A bright red book, evidently a boy’s storybook. 

A “cyclone whistle.” (See notes following.) 

A smail megaphone to use with the whistle. 

A piece of sheet iron about three by five feet with 
two holes in one end, through which rope is run to 
make a handle. This is to make thunder. 

The organ. 

A snare drum with pebbles on top to be rattled for 
the sound of rain. Not necessary. 


For Scene III: 

Yellow flowers, forsythia in vase on table to sug- 
gest spring. 

Arbutus for Skelly to bring in from the garden, 
merely a spray or two, or a crocus. 

Package of unopened letters for Maggie to hand 
Dexter. 

Butterfly. (See note following.) 

“Victory canary songster,” if a bird’s song in the 
garden is desired in this scene. Not necessary. 

Of the properties here listed a few require a word 
of further explanation. : 

The caterpillar and butterfly which comes from it 
should, of course, be a recognizable variety native to 
the United States. Any kind may be used, but the 
one chosen for the Guild performance was the Pa- 
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pilio Thoas. It will be found pictured and described 
in Holland’s well-known and beautifully illustrated 
book on butterflies, which is in most libraries. This 
butterfly is also called the “tiger swallowtail,” and 
is the large yellow one with intricate black mark- 
ings. The caterpillar of this species is about two 
inches long, leaf-green in color, and about the size 
of a lead pencil. It has two golden marks near the 
head. 

The caterpillar can easily be made with a wire 
foundation wrapped with tissue paper till it is the 
desired size and ornamented with the gold markings 
by touches of gold paint or sealing wax. It should 
be wrapped with a bit of green milliner’s wire on the 
outside with loose ends by which it can be attached 
to the leafy twig where Skelly discovers it. When 
he is ready to have it fall in the box he can loosen 
the wire which holds it to the stem. 

The most satisfactory butterfly is a real one of 
the variety described. It should be mounted on a 
long pin with its wings spread slightly at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. It should not be put in the 
box which has been used for the caterpillar till just 
before it is to be taken out, as it is very fragile. It 
should be pinned delicately to the bottom of the box 
and handled with care. The boy, in taking it from 
the box, should hold it by the lower part of the pin, 
so that it will seem to be resting on his hand: When 
he takes it into the garden, he must go far enough 
out of sight of the audience so that it can be taken 
from him. 

If a real butterfly cannot be secured, an acceptable 
one can be made from fine wire and tissue paper 
and carefully painted to resemble the variety de- 
sired. It would be fatal to the spirit of the scene, 
however, to have this piece of property in any way 
ridiculous. 

The box holding the butterfly should not be an 
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ordinary candy box with advertising on the outside. 
It should not, in short, suggest trivial things which 
distract the attention of the audience from the mir- 
acle of the butterfly’s emergence from its cocoon. 
The box can easily be painted black to cover any let- 
. tering or decorations it may have. 


The storm offstage effects also need a word of 
explanation. Unless a regular wind-machine can 
easily be secured, the effect of a swirling wind can 
best be done by a “cyclone whistle.’ This may be 
bought of Charles H. Ditson Company, 8 East 34th 
Street, New York City, for one dollar, and if manip- 
ulated with care, sound extraordinarily like a gale. 
The effect is enhanced by putting the end of the 
whistle against a small megaphone, so that the sound 
gains in volume. If the sound of rain is to be added 
to the wind and thunder, a snare drum with pebbles 
laid on top and shaken lightly back and forth, will 
give a very good imitation of dashing rain. It was 
tried at the Guild performance, but dispensed with, 
as the space back stage was too small to give room 
to so many activities and the noise of the tempest 
threatened to drown out the dialogue going forward 
on the stage. Things of this sort can only be worked 
out satisfactorily by each group for themselves. 

A bird singing in the garden on Easter morning 
was another effect which was tried at the Guild and 
discarded in the interests of simplicity. If the pro- 
ducer wishes to use a “Victory canary songster” for 
this purpose, they are to be purchased from Charles 
H. Ditson & Company for twenty-five cents. They 
are small brass toys shaped like birds with a compart- 
ment to be filled with water, through which the air 
is forced by blowing into a tube. The warble that 
results is very birdlike. 

The offstage effect for the radio music and speak- 
ing is so simple that it need hardly be described. 
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The only essential point is that the persons speaking 
and playing should be located on the side near the 
instrument, so that the sound will seem to the audi- 
ence to be actually coming from the loud speaker it- 


self, 


CUES FOR THUNDER 


1. Cue: Skelly, “Was it God took ’em all away 
agains Dexter: Yes: 
First sound of thunder, faint and then a little 
louder. 


2. Cue: Dexter, “Concert postponed owing to in- 
clement weather.” 
Thunder slightly louder than before. 


3. CuE: Skelly, “He must be mad when He takes 
things away.” 
Thunder, a long ominous roll. 


4. CuE: Skelly, “He’s awful mad right now.” 
Thunder, another long peal. 


5. Cue: Skelly, “You don’t know God.” 
Thunder, a terrific crash. Height of storm. 


6. Cue: Skelly, “God! Miss Mary’s God!” 
A second crash. Equally startling. 


After this the music begins, and from this point 
the thunder dies away in a few vague mutterings 
and ceases entirely before the Voice begins. 

CUES FOR WIND 


1. WARNING FoR WIND: Skelly, “Going to git the 
pep of a fire-engine for you.” 
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Cue: Dexter, “That’s the talk.” Skelly throws open 


9. 


the garden door. 
Low sound of wind, denoting the coming of 
the storm. 


Cue: Dexter, “I must see about this.” He 
opens door to the garden. 
Low sound of wind. 


Cue: Dexter, “And a storm on the way beside.” 
Wind slightly louder, but not really loud. 


CuE: Dexter, “We'll shut it all out and have it 
cosy in here.” 
Slightly louder wind. 


CuE: Skelly, ‘““Was it God took ’em all away 
again?” 
Louder wind. 


Cue: Dexter, “Washington seems to be 
through.” 

“Concert postponed owing to inclement weath- 
er.” 

“Not afraid of a storm, are you?” 

Wind rising and falling through these speeches. 


CuE: Skelly, “He must be mad when He takes 

things away. And He made the air,” etc. 

Wind rising to a gale that shrieks around the 
house. 


CuE: Skelly, “You don’t know God.” 
Loudest wind, tempest at its height here and in 
following speech. 


CuE: Skelly, “God! Miss Mary’s God!” 


After this speech the music begins to come in and 


the wind dies away, but not too swiftly. It should 
entirely cease before the Voice begins. 
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HOTEL UNIVERSE 


Play without intermission by Philip Barry. Produced 
originally by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck The- 
atre, New York. 5 males, 4 females. 1 exterior scene. Mod- 
ern costumes. 


One of the most striking and original plays ever written by an 


American, and on the occasion of its production in New York it 
aroused heated controversy. It is the most ambitious and brilliant play 
Mr. Barry has ever attempted, and is concerned with the baffling 
problems which every adult human being is at some time forced to 
face. The characters seem hardly to exist at all in relation to other 
people, which is surely the reason why Mr. Barry discovered (some- 
what as Chekoy discovered) that to invent a plot for them would be 
to deprive them of the kind of reality he was after. These people are 
essentially introspective, centripetal, literally self-seeking. And what 
are they after? Just an answer to the question that every thinking 
human being must ask himself—and vainly: What is life? What is 
death? Where are we going, and why? What is the meaning of past, 
present and future? Published only in bound form. 


“A glittering play of unreality and magic to quicken the pulses and 
stir the minds . . .” Richard Lockridge, N. Y. Sun. 


(Royalty on application.) Prick $2.00 per copy (in cloth). 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Comedy in 3 acts. By Eden Phillpotts. Produced origi- 
nally by Charles Coburn in New York City. 9 males, 13 
females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. 


This delightful comedy of English people was one of the long run 
successes in London before coming to New York. The story is concerned 
with Samuel Sweetland, a Devonshire farmer and a widower, who de- 
cides to marry again. Aided and abetted by his housekeeper, Araminta, 
he makes out a list of the various eligible women in the county and pro- 
poses to them in turn. But they all refuse him, and in the end he finds 
at home, in Araminta, the one woman. 


(Royalty on application.) Prick 75 CENTs. 


BERKELEY SQUARE 


Play in 3 acts. By John L. Balderston. Produced origi- 
nally by Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York. 7 males, 8 females. 1 interior. Modern 
and Eighteenth century costumes. Plays a full evening. 


Peter Standish, a young American architect, has inherited, so it 
seems, an old English house in which one of his ancestors had played 
an important role. Taking up his residence there, he discovers that he 
can walk back and forth through time, that he can step into the shoes 
of his ancestor and live the life that man lived in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. He accepts the challenge of the adventure and finds himself en- 
tering the old drawing-room dressed in the costume of the time but 
still essentially himself, and he plays the game as well as he can. Much 
charms, but much also shocks him. His knowledge of the future some- 
times trips him up, but the platitudes of the Nineteenth and the 
Twentieth centuries are brilliant epigrams to those about him. But 
despite his success he is not really at home. ‘ 

“Berkeley Square” is the finest play of the season—a play that casts 
a spell.” J. Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 

“Unusual in flavor and right in entertainment—deserves the atten- 
tion of every playgoer who wants to buy an evening of complete be- 
guilement.” John Anderson, N. Y. Evening Journal. 


(Royalty will be quoted on application for cities and towns where 
it may be presented by amateurs.) Price 75 CENTs. 


HOLIDAY 


Comedy in 3 acts. By Philip Barry. Produced originally 
by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York. 
7 males, 5 females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays a 
full evening. 


Holiday, with Hope Williams, was one of the outstanding successes 
of the New York theatre, and later done in motion pictures with 
Ann Harding. It is the story of a young man who is engaged to a 
girl of great wealth and social standing. But he refuses to “make good” 
with her father, preferring to enjoy life as a holiday and an independ- 
ent venture in happiness. Because of this the two separate, but at the 
end the girl’s sister realizing that the young man is right and her fam- 
ily wrong, confesses that she is in love with him and agrees to go away 
and marry him. A delightful and brilliant comedy. 

“One could ask for nothing better (except that it is dangerous to 
laugh so hard) than a stageful of Philip Barry characters indulging in 
his special brand of happy-go-lucky nonsense.” 

Robert Littell, N. Y. Post. 

“It is continuously gay and amusing, blissfully mad, and stunningly 
sane, all at the same time. . . .” John Anderson, N. Y. Journal. 


(Royalty, fifty dollars.) Price $2.00 per copy (im cloth). 


REBOUND 


Comedy in 3 acts. By Donald Ogden Stewart. Produced 
originally by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York. 7 males, 5 females. Modern costumes. 


Sara Jaffrey is twenty-eight, pretty, charming but unmarried—when 
we first meet her’in the home of her sister, Mrs. Crawford. Bill Trues- 
dale is much in love with Evie Lawrence, but she throws him over for 
the rich Lyman Patterson. Sara and Bill immediately become engaged 
and are married shortly after. 

We next find them on their honeymoon in Paris, where Bill is be- 
ginning to show early symptoms of being a neglectful husband—even 
failing to show up to meet Sara’s father. It appears that Evie and 
Lyman have turned up in Paris on their wedding tour and Bill has 
been spending the truant time with his old love. This devotion to Evie 
grows into alarming proportions despite Sara’s pleading with Bill until 
she realizes love is not a thing to be begged for but a thing to com- 
mand. She switches her methods and Bill rebounds back to her arms 
with every indication of being a devoted husband. 

“The best light comedy written by anybody hereabouts in ten or 
twenty years.” Heywood Broun, N. Y. Telegram. 


(Royalty, fifty dollars.) Prick 75 Cents. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Comedy in 3 acts. By George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber. Produced originally by Jed Harris at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York. xz males, 6 females. 1 interior. 
Modern costumes. 


A tremendously interesting and fascinating story of a great family 
of the American stage. The Cavendishes, with which “The Royal 
Family” concerns itself, comprises three generations. First, there is 
Fanny Cavendish, wife of the deceased Aubrey Cavendish, “the first 
actor of his day,” who at seventy is planning her tour for the coming 
season. There is her brother, Herbert Dean, a pompous player now in 
his decline; Julie, her daughter, is at the crest of her career as a 
Broadway star, Tony, her son, having forsaken the stage for Holly- 
wood, rushes home only to flee to Europe to escape the attention of a 
Polish picture actress. Soon he is back again in New York seeking 
refuge from a -lovesick Balkan princess. A granddaughter, Gwen, just 
building into important ingenue -roles, jolts the family by marrying a 
non-professional and forsaking the stage, but only temporarily. 
Through it all, Fanny Cavendish rules the household with her -courage 
and a sharp tongue. Though her children are idols to the public, they 
are defenseless under the withering fire of the old lady’s sarcasm. 


(Royalty on application.) Prick 75 CENTs. 
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